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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Moral Values and the Idea of God. The Gifford Lectures delivered in 

the University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. By W. R. Sorley. 

Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, I9i9.^pp. xix, 554. 

"The purpose of the present work is to enquire into the bearing 
of ethical ideas upon the view of reality as a whole which we are justi- 
fied in forming. The argument begins with a discussion of values 
and ends with the idea of God. In this way it reverses the traditional 
order of procedure which seeks first for an interpretation of reality, 
founded upon scientific generalisations or upon the conceptions in- 
volved in knowledge, and then goes on to draw out the ethical con- 
sequences of the view that has been reached" (p. 1). Lotze's dictum, 
that ' the true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics,' may be inter- 
preted to mean: "If we take experience as a whole, and do not arbi- 
trarily restrict ourselves to that portion of it with which the phys- 
ical and natural sciences have to do, then our interpretation of it 
must have ethical data as its basis and ethical laws in its structure" 
(p. 7). This indicates the general point of view from which the 
enquiry proceeds. The issue of the argument is what the author calls 
an 'ethical theism,' "which finds the moral purpose of the world to 
be the purpose of a Supreme Mind and which regards finite minds as 
attaining unity with this Supreme Mind not by absorption of their 
individuality but by the perfecting of their character in cooperating 
with the divine purpose" (pp. 473-474). 

The main points in the argument may be summarized as follows. 
The distinction between knowledge of the universal and knowledge 
of the individual offers a convenient basis upon which to differentiate 
between science, in the ordinary meaning of the term, and philosophy. 
For the interest of science is primarily, if not exclusively, in general 
laws and formulae, "its ideal is a science like mathematical physics" 
(p. 505) ; whereas the ultimate interest of philosophy is, despite the 
abstract arguments which it employs, in the individual. Proceeding 
from this distinction and fixing attention upon the individual, we dis- 
tinguish two fundamental aspects — "in respect of one of which we de- 
scribe its properties, and trace the connexion of its parts with one 
another and of the object as a whole with other objects; while, in re- 
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spect of the other aspect, we appreciate the value of the individual, and 
say that it has a certain worth" (p. 507). These two aspects are that 
of causes and that of values respectively. Of values there are various 
kinds, the distinction between instrumental and intrinsic being funda- 
mental for the present argument. Intrinsic values belong only to 
persons — at least this is so of intrinsic moral values. These intrinsic 
values are objective and consequently are as truly a part of reality 
as are the qualities and causal relations which we ascribe to things and 
persons. Limiting the argument to moral values and taking into 
consideration the fact that they "belong to persons in as truly ob- 
jective a sense as any other characteristic belongs to them" (p. 508), 
we are compelled to posit a standard or ideal of goodness as the im- 
plied ground or condition of the realisation of moral values in the 
conscious life of individuals; for "the attainment of value is recognized 
as a value only because of its conformity with this standard or law of 
value, or because of its approximation to this ideal of value" (pp. 
508-509). Thus we are led to the conception of a moral order which 
in some sense has objective reality. So we have two orders within 
reality; namely, the natural order or the realm of causation, and the 
moral order or the realm of ends. "The chief problem, therefore, for 
any synoptic or philosophical view of reality is the attainment of 
a point of view from which we can regard these two aspects as aspects 
of a whole" (p. 510). Using this problem as a test for the validity 
of the different philosophical theories, the problem being a crucial 
problem, the argument makes it evident that on investigation neither 
naturalism nor pluralism nor monism can stand. Naturalism falls 
because it runs directly in the face of facts by denying the objectivity 
of moral — as well as other — values. Pluralism must be ruled out of 
court because it is "compelled to acknowledge an order of law and an 
order of values . . . inexplicable in a universe where finite monads or 
selves alone are real" (p. 511). And all forms of monism — absolutism 
or pantheism — must be given up " for the express reason that they give 
no tenable explanation of the existing incongruity between the natural 
order and the moral order" (p. 511). What, then, is the true ex- 
planation of the relation actually existing between these two orders? 
The discrepancy between them which experience discloses is found 
on analysis to be of a two-fold nature. In the first place, persons in 
whom moral values have to be realized make such slow and devious 
progress in their realisation; and, in the second place, the causal order 
of the world displays a decided indifference to the demands and ideals 
of the moral order. How, now, can these difficulties be explained? 
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The fact of evil and imperfection in human experience demands the 
postulate of individual freedom: moral values can be realized by free 
beings only, freedom is necessary for goodness, but freedom makes 
evil possible as well as the good. The second difficulty, the indif- 
ference of the natural to the moral order, "can be explained only by 
the interpretation of the world as a purposive system" (p. 513); 
" the events of the world as a causal system are not inconsistent with 
the view that this same world is a moral order" (p. 350), provided the 
world as moral be interpreted to mean that the world as moral is 
purposive, that objective ideals of goodness are discovered by finite 
minds and by a free act of will gradually organised in individual 
characters. "With the recognition of this mode of harmonising 
the order of nature with the moral order, it is not any longer possible 
to regard both orders or either as merely unconscious law. The order 
of nature intends a result which is not found at any particular stage 
in the process of existence. It requires an idea of the process as a 
whole and of the moral order to which nature is being made sub- 
servient. It means therefore intelligence and the will to good as 
well as the ultimate source of power. In this way, the recognition 
of the moral order, and of its relation to nature and man, involves the 
acknowledgment of the Supreme Mind or God as the ground of all 
reality" (pp. 513-514). This Supreme Mind, however, is not absolute, 
being limited by the wills of free finite agents; his purpose is attained 
by and through the cooperation of the finite centers of free activity. 
This theory satisfactorily explains, in principle at least, the unity of 
reality without destroying its multiplicity: it is neither pluralism nor 
monism, but ethical theism. 

So far I have tried to let the author speak for himself and get his 
argument before us. I am well aware that this sketchy outline of 
the argument does poor justice to its richness of detail and suggestive- 
ness. But the outline follows as closely as possible the summary 
statement of the discussion given by the author in his last lecture. 
So it may at least be taken as presenting the high points of the argu- 
ment, as well as the logical consecutiveness of the several steps in it. 

On many points in the discussion I find myself in hearty agreement. 
But three questions on fundamental points framed themselves as 
I followed the discussion, and they remain with me at the end. The 
first concerns the treatment which pluralism receives at the author's 
hands, the doubt lingering whether it has legitimately been ruled out 
of court as a possible world-view. The second question concerns the 
more constructive part of the argument and converges upon the proof 
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which the author offers for the existence of a personal deity. While 
the third centers about the ancient and troublous problem of the rela- 
tion between God and the finite individual, the author seeming to 
contradict himself in his conception of that relation. 

Granting, as I think we must, that the author has proved his con- 
tention that the moral order is a part of reality in as true and as in- 
telligible a sense as is the so-called natural order, then certainly the 
problem of the relation between these two orders becomes a pressing 
one whose solution must be sought for by any thoroughgoing system 
of philosophy. Now the author insists, and attempts to prove, that 
pluralism does not offer a satisfactory solution of the problem. In 
this I am in general agreement. My quarrel is simply that the only 
form of pluralism which the author seriously considers is defined in 
such a way that it is by definition incompetent even to face the diffi- 
culty. For pluralism is made synonymous with that theory which 
"envisages the world as consisting of a vast number of spiritual units, 
which have been variously called monads, subjects, souls, or selves" 
(p. 362); and this is the only type of pluralism attacked, all other 
forms being thrown into the discard at the beginning of the discussion. 
Not a word, however, is said of that form of pluralism, usually called 
dualism, which solves the difficulty by the simple method of denying 
that there is any to solve. I personally hold no brief for dualism in 
its traditional form; but it is a perfectly intelligible theory, and has 
played a rather important r61e in connection with the problem under 
consideration. My only wish is that the author had given thought to 
its claims. His failure to do so is of considerable importance in re- 
spect of the continuity of his argument, since he approaches his own 
solution of the difficulty by eliminating other theories from considera- 
tion. 

The second difficulty is perhaps more serious, since it touches the 
conclusion towards which the author's entire argument is directed. 
God exists, so the argument runs, as the Mind for which the moral 
ideal is already an accomplishment; the existence of God, in Dr. 
Rashdall's phrase, "is the logical presupposition of an 'objective' or 
absolute Morality" (p. 351). Or, in the author's own words: "A 
particular instance of goodness can exist only in the character of an 
individual person or group of persons; an idea of goodness such as 
we have is found only in minds such as ours. But the ideal of good- 
ness does not exist in finite minds or in their material environment. 
What then is its status in the system of reality? The question is 
answered [only?] if we regard the moral order as the order of a Supreme 
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Mind and the ideal of goodness as belonging to this Mind" (p. 355). 
I find it difficult to make the leap here suggested, though I think I 
can see that the chasm is not so abysmal as is that of the traditional 
Ontological argument. But what precisely is the difference — relevant 
to the problem — between the 'idea' and the 'ideal' of goodness, and 
why the latter cannot exist in finite minds but finds lodgment only 
in a Supreme Mind, are matters which it is difficult for me to grasp. 
Furthermore, if, as the author seems to admit, it may logically be 
argued that the laws of the natural order exist in phenomena and do 
not, in consequence, have any bearing upon the existence of God 
(p. 353), why may not the principle, or principles, of the moral order 
be in the same status? But I am inclined to suspect that my darkness 
here is due to failure to understand the author's conception of the 
nature of the moral ideal, and his view of the implications of the moral 
judgment as regards existence (pp. 82 ff.). 

In order satisfactorily to explain the presence of evil in the world, 
the author contends that human freedom must be postulated; other- 
wise, ethical idealism falls to the ground (p. 469). This human free- 
dom, if it is to be a real freedom and not an illusion such as monism 
(pantheism) admits of, must be regarded as "a limitation of the divine 
activity" (p. 469). But it immediately turns out that this 'limitation' 
is more apparent than real. " If we remember that the Infinite Mind 
is not limited to a finite span of the time-process, we must allow that, 
notwithstanding the free causation of finite minds, the actions which 
we call future are yet eternally present to his knowledge. . . . And 
if God foresaw, can we suppose that he would call into being spirits 
who would frustrate his purpose?" (p. 472). I am at a loss to under- 
stand why this conception of the Infinite Mind does not flatly contra- 
dict the assumption of finite freedom. If God's experience is not 
limited to a finite span of the time-process — an assumption, by the 
way, which the author's discussion does not prove, — then it would 
seem that we are in the clutches of that dreaded monism which the 
author, rightly as it seems to me, rejects because it rails to account for 
precisely those facts which he introduces the postulate of finite freedom 
to explain. If the whole time-process is present to the Infinite Mind, 
then it is idle to insist that I, or any other finite creature who has 
a real future, am free to determine what shall be done to-morrow 
whether good or ill; to-morrow is already a fact, an event, in the 
Infinite experience. And there is no salvation in calling this sort of 
thing foreknowledge; for in a timeless experience, to be foreknown is 
to be fore-experienced. Unless I am greatly mistaken, then, the 
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author's final conception of the idea of God turns his ethical theism 
into that type of monism which he so effectively criticises in his fif- 
teenth lecture. 

Many other points in this exceedingly interesting and stimulating 
book call for consideration, but space forbids. I cannot refrain from 
stating, however, that the distinction drawn by the author between 
the universal and the individual at times tends to become rather 
sharp; and I am not sure but that some at least of the difficulties I 
find in his argument arise from the fact that these are more radically 
sundered than I have hitherto supposed justifiable. The distinction 
drawn between synthesis and synopsis in knowledge (pp. 251 ff.) 
is also interesting and raises questions of far-reaching significance, 
but they cannot be debated here. 

This review has emphasized the main points in the contemplation 
of which the reviewer seems to find himself in disagreement with the 
author. On many, perhaps most, points, however, there is agree- 
ment. Certainly there is no question but that the author has amply 
justified his basic thesis that moral values, all values, are genuinely 
real parts of the world, and that they have an important bearing upon 
the final view of reality which philosophy adopts. He has made it 
abundantly clear that there is more to the world than the existents of 
space, and that any theory which neglects to take account of the 
values of life is incomplete. The argument is an important contri- 
bution to contemporary thought, and is suggestive both in its point 

of view and in its development. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. A Study in the Correla- 
tion of Contemporary Social Tendencies. By J. W. Scott. Lon- 
don, A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1919. — pp. 215. 

The relation of the social tendencies of the philosophers of a given 
period to the logical and metaphysical theories set forth in their 
philosophy is always a subject of interest. As treated by the author 
of the book before us, the general interest of the subject is heightened 
because the period under consideration is our own; the tendency 
analyzed is Syndicalism, which, be it promise or menace, is the most 
important phenomenon on the political horizon; and, finally, the two 
philosophers with whom the author is chiefly concerned — Bergson 
and Russell — are not only leaders, but leaders of opposing movements, 
who, nevertheless, for some obscure reason appear to have approached 
a common goal in their social philosophy. It is Mr. Scott's aim to 



